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N 1901 the upper portion of the building occupied by 
| the Boston Advertiser was destroyed by fire. Inci- 
dental to the adjustment of the insurance loss upon the 
structure it was found that the building laws were so 
framed as to practically prohibit the building being re- 
stored to its former condition, and that if it were to be 
restored at all the reconstruction would involve an ex- 
pense of some fifteen thousand dollars more than would 
have been necessary to merely put the building back in 
its first condition. The owners naturally made a claim 
on the insurance companies for the larger amount, about 
forty-six thousand dollars, and after a long fight in the 
courts the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided 
that under a general policy not specifically limiting the 
loss to what would be necessary to put the building back 
in its former condition the insurance companies must 
pay the full amount required, taking into consideration 
full compliance with the existing laws. This seems like 
hard justice for the insurance companies, and the Boston 
Herald, in an editorial manifestly inspired by insurance 
circles, objects decidedly to this interpretation. The de- 
cision might doubtless in many cases work hardship in 
the companies. Section 20 of the Building Law states 
that ‘‘no permit for the alteration or repair of a wooden 
building within the building limits shall be granted if the 
cost of the proposed alteration exceeds 50 per cent of the 
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cost of renewing the 


building.”’ within 
the fire limits of Boston many wooden structures, some 
of which date back over a century. There have been a 
few cases where a permit to rebuild such structures after 
a fire has been refused in accordance with Section 20 just 
cited, and in such cases, considering the recent decision 
of the Advertiser suits, the insurance companies would 
be liable for the cost of a new building of f: 


struction than that destroyed. 


ir better con 
This seems unfair to the 
companies, but the real point is that their policies in most 
states indemnify the owner against loss, and if conditions 
are such as torequire a special form of rebuilding it seems 
no more than equity for the companies to accept and pay 
for that method. We cannot help a feeling that there 
will come before very long a radical revision of the meth 
ods of proportioning both premiums and insurance, and 
when that readjustment takes place it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the companies will somehow be able to so at 
range a sliding scale that it will be for everybody’s int 


iter 
est to build well and thoroughly 


and in a fireproof mat 
ner instead of, as now, being able to build in almost a1 
method and then protect themselves against loss mere] 
by paying a sufficient premium. Insurance ought to 

and can be, an encourager of good building. The imm« 
diate obligation to the insured is one of indemnificatio1 


The larger obligation to the community on the part of 
the insurance companies is to foster good construction 


RCHITECTURE is assuming strenuous proportions 

as a profession, and the importance of the archi 

tect thoroughly knowing his business is appreciated to a 
wider extent than ever before. There have been of late 
a number of articles in the papers upon the subject which 
show that, while the architectural opportunities have enor 
mously increased in number and size, the demand upon 
the architect has increased in an even greater ratio, so that 
to be an educated, trained architect means a great deal 
more than ever before and carries with it very grave re- 
sponsibilities. It is no longer enough to have influentia} 
friends, nor to have passed through a technical school 
with brilliant record. One must have both of these 
together with a degree of business executive ability which 
finds its parallel only in the management of some of the 
large trusts, if one is to reach the highest possibilities of 
the profession. Indeed, in one sense the architect i 
really trustee for the owner and the builder, and though 
he is paid by the former it is part of his business to see 


that both parties receive fair treatment ; 


and in order to 
do this he must know pretty thoroughly his client's, his 
builder’s and his own business. 
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Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention, 


American Institute of Architects. 


REPORT 


“THE annual convention of the American Institute of 
| Architects was held at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve 
land, Ohio, on October 15, 16 and 17, about ninety dele- 
ates being present. It was opened by President McKim; 


Mayor Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, who was to wel- 


me ( tor being unable to be present. His 
ibsence, however, was fully atoned for by the warmth 
of the velcome extended by the members of the local 

inte 
‘he report of the Board of Directors was read by 
Miles Day of Philadelphia. It stated that the 
) ») Was } f whom 359 were fellows 
| it embers | e fellows and eleven 
verte ided and twenty dropped Twelve 
nembers had died. The need of 
C n of the architects was urged, as was 
e institution of a fund for the further development of 
tion al the maintenance of the Octagon. The 
therto subscribed for payment on the Octagon 
s : Bee. , and the taxes and inter 
a ( he resources of the Institute. 
tatement awakened great interest, and during the 
efforts of Mr. Carrére, about $10,000 
is was followed by reports of the 
\uditing Committee, Chapters and House and 
Committee, which reported repairs to the Octa 

tne ral 

L. Warren, for the Education and Publishing Com 


tirement of Professor Ware from 


esolutions were adopted apprecia 

ng services to the profession. Reports 

e architectural schools in the United 

Stat Glenn Brown reported for the Foreign Corre 
Committee that reports had been received from 

foreign architectural societies relative to 


tects. The Contract and Lien 


( mitt Alfred Stone, chairman — reported 

f 491 Uniform Contracts No report was 

the Applied Arts and Sciences Committee, 

( airman being absent. George B. Post, chairman 
Legislative Committee on Government Architecture, 
ted that government officials have the impression that 

s are too highly paid and show a disposition to 


lesigns over to government engineers for execu- 
that action was necessary to prevent injury to 
tecture of the Capital City. The directors were 
irected to protest against the extension of the Capitol 
eing intrusted to incompetent hands. Mr. Post’s re 
marks on the subject of superintendence as distinguished 
from supervision were very interesting to the younger 


1 
start 
arenitects. 


Mr. Mundie of Chicago suggested the appointment of 
. delegate to the meeting of National Fire Protection 
Association each year 

Mr. Boring, chairman of the Improvement of Wash- 


ngton Committee, recommended that the matter of the 


improvement of Washington be not taken up at present. 
The Committee on Metric System reported that the bill 
would probably come up in the next Congress. 

An invitation to the International Congress of Archi- 
tects to next meet at Washington was authorized. 

On Tuesday afternoon a delightful tallyho ride 
through the charming parks and suburbs of Cleveland 
was enjoyed through the courtesy of the local chapter. 
A stop was made at the Country Club, and supper was 
taken at the Euclid Club. 

At the evening session papers by Theodore N. Ely, 
John La Farge, Augustus St. Gaudens and E. H. Blash- 
field were read, but none of these gentlemen were pres- 
ent, so the interest due to personality was lacking. Mr. 
Blashfield’s paper was interesting, he strongly advocat- 
ing Rome as a place of study for decorative painters on 
account of its central location in relation to the great gal- 
leries and works of art. He said only technically pre- 
pared graduates should be sent there, however, and such 
pupils can select from the mass of material that for which 
they are best fitted and can adorn their work with the 
experience of others. The artistic atmosphere of Rome 
is freer from passing clouds than that of Paris. Culture 
is the need of American art, ‘‘but not the culture of 
penny pictures of the Sistine Madonnas which are cut out 
by children to paste on boxes.”” From Rome as a center 
the student can study the use of gold in mural decoration 
at Palermo, Monreale, Ravenna, Venice and Siena and 
tricks of ceiling decoration at the Ducal Palace at Venice. 
He said that before long an example of the work of the 
American School at Rome would be seen on the walls of 
New York. Mr. St. Gaudens’s paper stated that if the 
American Academy at Rome helped only one pupil in a 
century it would be worth while. Austin W. Lord 
then read a paper on ‘‘ The Significance of Rome to the 
American Architectural Student,” which was of much in- 
terest and was well received. 

Friday morning's session commenced with the appoint- 
ment of special committees and the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, the latter evoking a lively discussion. 

Mr. Boring stated that the Washington Improvement 
Commission had effected the removal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station from the Mall, and that the contract 
for the new station had been let. The Lincoln Monu- 
ment was to be located in accordance with the new 
design. Twenty-five million dollars’ ($25,000,000) worth 
of improvements are now under way on the lines of the 
new scheme. 

Nominations were made for officers, and an interest- 
ing discussion was entered upon regarding the place of 
holding the next convention. In behalf of the St. Louis 
Chapter, Mr. Ittner invited the Institute to St. Louis. 
The opinion, however, seemed to prevail that the conven- 
tion ought to be held in Washington, on account of the 
still doubtful attitude of Congress towards the new plan 
of Washington and the profession in general. The mat- 
ter was finally left to the governing body of the Institute. 
Honorary members were elected as follows: Aston Webb 
of England, Victor Laloux of France, Hon. Joseph 
Choate, American Ambassador to England, and Theodore 
Cooper of New York. Frederick Crowninshield of New 
York and Owen Fleming, consulting architect of the Lon- 
don County Council, were elected corresponding members, 





and William M. Kendall and Austin W. Lord were elected 
to fellowship. 

A resolution to appoint a committee to confer with 
that of the Architectural League of America was adopted. 

Mr. Carrtre then explained the group plan of the city 
of Cleveland, drawings for which were hung upon the 
walls. 

A long discussion ensued upon the matter of revising 
the schedule of charges, but no tangible result was 
reached beyond the general impression that no allowance 
should be made for non-superintendence. 

In the evening a banquet was given to the members 
at the Century Club by the Cleveland Chapter, which 
proved to be a most delightful occasion and was enjoyed 
to the utmost by all present. 

Saturday morning’s ballot resulted in the election of 
W. S. Eames of St. Louis as president of the American 
Institute of Architects; Frank Miles Day of Philadelphia, 
first vice-president; W. A. Boring of New York, second 
vice-president; R. D. Andrews of Boston, C. F. McKim 
of New York and George B. Post of New York as 
directors; J. C. Hornblower and J. G. Hill of Wash- 
ington as auditors; and Glenn Brown as secretary and 
treasurer. 

After hearing further reports from committees the 
convention adjourned. 


PRESIDENT McKIM’S SPEECH. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


( NCE more it is my privilege to welcome you to an 
annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, the thirty-seventh. 

Last year, as the guest of the Washington Chapter, 
we met in the Capital City to discuss the affairs which 
bring us annually together. This year it is our good 
fortune to be welcomed by our brothers of the Cleveland 
Chapter. Not only is this true, but we are assembled 
here in a community whose splendid spirit of progress in 
recent years has placed it in the front rank of cities in the 
march of public improvement. 

The tribute to the Institute you make by your pres- 
ence is abundant proof of your interest at a time when 
the demands of professional practices are both numerous 
and imperative. Last year we rejoiced that the Institute, 
after nearly half a century of existence, had come into 
possession of a permanent home, of which, as one of 
the historic monuments of the country, we are justly 
proud. 

Remembering the dispatch of ‘‘sympathy” sent us 
on the day of President McKinley’s death by the presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
receipt at this moment of our convention of a message 
from the same source attests the increasing and cordial 
interest with which the problems surrounding our ad- 
vancement are regarded in England. 

At this unsettled stage of our professional relations 
with our own government, it is especially gratifying to 
feel that the older professional body of the mother coun- 
try, whose relations with their government are already 
well established, are not indifferent to the interests of 
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their younger colleagues on this side of the water, in 
answer to the questions now pending between Congress 
and our profession, so vital to the welfare of both. Presi 
dent Webb’s message brings timely encouragement to 
our Committee on Government Architecture and ‘‘on the 
improvement of Washington,” but we cannot fail to 
appreciate still more strongly the spirit which prompted 
him to send it. 

He cables: ‘‘ War Office, Public Offices, Museum, Col 
lege of Science, five per cent on estimated cost. Wash 
ington Commission Park improvement plans as fine as 
anything could be.” WEBB 

Indeed, if I may _be permitted to digress for a moment, 
the intelligent interest in the details of the Park Com 
mission scheme, not only by London men, but by mem 
bers of the allied societies elsewhere, is more general and 
outspoken than some of us realize. 


(Signed) 


Your Commission has received during the present 
year many letters and expressions attesting this feel 
ing. 

Mr. Webb was from the first interested in the Wash 
ington plan, and especially in those of its features which 
reflected the influence of Le Notre. His warm endors: 
ment was shared by leading men in and out of th 
profession and should mean much to those who may 
hereafter be charged with the responsibility of ce 
ciding the fate of the plan approved by President Was! 
ington. 

The voluntary withdrawal of the Pennsylvania Kail 
road from the Mall —an act of public spirit and appre 
tion of the original purposes and aims to which this great 
central artery was devoted by the Father of his Country 
must henceforth render impossible encroachment upon a 
space reserved for the public use and essential to tl 
development of one of the noblest avenues ever laid « 
in any country. 

The relations of our profession to Congress 
the highest interest to us. Congress owes much to 
tects, for the nation’s greatest architects built Co1 
a palace to live in, one of the noblest capitols 
country. 


But we owe much to Congress, and the Institut 


must feel that this is now especially true. The 57 
Congress, besides the restoration of the White House, 
authorized the construction of a municipal building 


for the District of Columbia, the Army War College, 
a building for the National Museum, the Engineers 
School of Application, the Union Railroad Station, 
office building for the use of Representatives, a Hall 
of Records, besides making provision for the Lin 
coln Memorial. Designs for nearly every one of thes« 
buildings have been intrusted to members of our pro 
fession. 

Bearing in mind this great volume of work and the 
intimate relations that have for so many years been 
maintained between our profession and the central 
government, it should be by no means a cause of aston 
ishment that from time to time difference of opinion 
should arise as to the exact form that these relations 
should assume. We should not feel that representatives 
of government, zealous in what they consider wise econ- 
omies, are inimical to those principles that we regard as 
fundamental. 


Yet we must bear in mind that there are 
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times when right relations are to be maintained only by 


the greatest tact and moderation 
If, as some fear, such times are upon us now, it be 
hooves us to meet each situation as it arises fairly, 
ilmly and above all without heat, remembering that 
nothing is to be gained by mere assertion, everything by 
convincing proof; remembering that we have fair 
nded men to deal with, but men who can look at 
t from « iew only when they have been 
ynvinced that that point of view is right and for the 
rood of al We must approach them in a spirit of the 
ohest nsideration, prepared to yield everything ex 
i it ft st e espec lly, that the 
remain idle with respect to the 
ypme r tne Park System of the National 
Capit ( ! f the Commission, appointed by the 
+ I Stitute ve already 
) ress al yy illustrated 
i t a es ind i made 1 
E ( é undet 
S\ ) i it 
B tal l ( 
> Seattle 1e example has 
ty to de 
) ( { ul intages 
M t tl rtaking 
ecut rf the 
e attit ) i sympa 
) ypropriations which 
time to time Ulti- 
Y e fuller under 
gislators ey must be 
imental importance 
icco 11Sne irgely yy 
is Institute through its 
enatot1 representative who must make 
the needed expenditure fron 
ve influenced less by 
3S here t in by the architects 
it s own state, who are known per- 
erst ly and who can explain the plan and 
é 
is to the duties of chapters They are 
e national body In such 
[ have just spoken the 
is exercised largely through 


ghest importance then that they 


ind faithfully perform the duties which belong 

\\ their yperation in all that concerns the wel- 
[Institute is, aS a rule, been earnest and the 

te owes daily more to their efforts, yet there have 

It in tain arters a lack of interest, a failure 


p opportunities, fatal to effective work as a whole. 


e need of united effort cannot be too strongly empha- 

ea 

The Institute has ample reason for felicitation in 
both the increase and betterment of our schools of 


architecture in Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
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nell and Illinois universities, as well as in the admirable 
and still older foundation of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston. 

The movement to endow an American Academy of 
Fine Arts in Rome on the general lines of the French 
Academy in the Villa Medici is not new to you. 

Until now dependent for support upon the insufficient 
means at the command of the incorporators (members of 
the Institute), the number of scholars has of necessity 
been small, and the convenience for work not such as 
would be afforded by an older, well-equipped and well- 
endowed institution. Nevertheless, in spite of its vicis- 
situdes, such has been the quality of the work, and the 
few men turned cut so strong, the conviction of those 
most deeply interested in the need for an institution 
offering a post-graduate course intended only for those 
who shall be already technically equipped, that a bill for 
the incorporation of the American Academy in Rome by 
act of Congress, and asking for the protection of the 
United States government, was introduced in rgor by the 
late Senator McMillan. 

The persons named as incorporators, besides the lead- 
ing architects, painters and sculptors, include the great 

ersities and technical schools represented by their 
presidents, the secretaries of state and war, the librarian 
of Congress, the government architect and a considerable 
number of men chosen from the community at large, 
known for their interest in art and education. 

The bill passed the Senate and was favorably reported 
to the House, but owing to the legislative conditions pre- 
vailing in the latter body during the closing weeks of the 
session, it failed to become a law. I am happy to say 
that it will be reintroduced in the coming Fifty-eighth 
Congress, and is considered to have every prospect of 
success. 

[n this enterprise the Institute has adeep concern and 
towards its final achievement and the passage of the bill 
has already pledged its earnest support. 

[t is proposed to add to the incorporators of the bill 
the principal institutions and societies of art, represented 
by their proper committees; it would seem eminently 
fitting that this body should be included in, if not lead 
the list, and I ask your attention to this point. 

Gentlemen of the Institute, I thank you for the honor 
you were pleased to bestow in electing me a second time 
your president. I shall value the remembrance of this 
and of my participation in the work of the Park Commis- 
sion and of the restoration of the White House enter- 
prises, so largely yours, as the most precious testimonial 
of the good will and kindly feeling of my professional 
fellows, and I shall carry with me, as long as I live, the 
deepest sense of your generous confidence. 

Looking back over the past two busy years, I realize 
more and more fully how very much the welfare of the 
profession is bound up in the welfare of the Institute; 
in the work we are called upon to share, how much each 
member is strengthened by becoming a participator in 
the work for all. 


Asa proof of gratitude for all that I owe the Institute, 
[ shall endeavor by every means in my power to further 
the principles and aims which make it deservedly the 
national body. 











THE 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Ar- 


chitectural League of America, St. 


Louis, October 5 and 6. 


REPORT. 


JHEN it is recalled that the movement which cul- 
W minated in the organization of the Architectural 
League of America had its inception in St. Louis, it 
seems fitting that, after an existence of four years, it 
should return thence to render an account of its steward- 
ship of the powers delegated to it by the constituent 
clubs. If it lacked the presence of as many accredited 
delegates as several former conventions, it nevertheless 
made up in earnestness and enthusiasm what it lacked 
in numbers. 

We are glad to see questions of style discussed and 
keenly analyzed in the convention of the League. The 
movement for the New Art appeals so strongly to every 
lover of intelligent, rational design that even while ad- 
mitting the crudities and absurdities of some of its mani- 
festations, it yet stands for a vigor of growth and an 
intensity of purpose which,so far from being ignored, de- 
mand imperatively the most careful consideration. We 
are also glad to see questions of ethics discussed at these 
conventions. They are discussed little enough anywhere 
else, and they have only too little influence upon the 
daily practice of the architect, so that it is fitting for the 
League to take up a certain amount of its time and ener- 
gies in such topics. But the Architectural League stands 
for so much more than professional ethics, its scope is so 
far beyond the limitations of any one style, that we can- 
not help a feeling that such subjects are, after all, sec- 
ondary, to be considered surely, but with caution and not 
to the exclusion of the broader questions which involve 
the whole subject of good architecture. It is not so much 
a question of what style a certain body of delegates con- 
sider most adapted to American needs, nor of what rules 
or regulations can best restrain the unprofessional, but it 
is a question of bringing architecture to the people, of 
showing people what architecture can be, and of throwing 
the strength and enthusiasm of youth into the large civic 
as well as private problems which are constantly arising 
in all our cities, but which are generally avoided by the 
more strictly professional bodies as being upon debatable 
ground. No one would for a moment claim that the 
American Institute of Architects has ever done all it 
might, could or will do. The very fact of its high pro- 
fessional standard precludes it from entering into some 
fields where the younger men can afford to rush in 
unchecked with the consciousness that mistakes will be 
more easily overlooked when accompanied by the enthu- 
siasm of youth. It is the young men, the young men’s 
clubs that will keep the profession alive and vigorous, 
and the work of the Architectural League is distinctly in 
the line of such methods as will kindle and arouse the 
greatest architectural enthusiasm among its members, 
by exhibitions, participation in public functions, the 
cultivation of a broad civic spirit and a hearty feel- 
ing of co-operation which shall entirely avoid mere 
abstruse questions of either ethics or style and bend 
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everything to the effort to call out the very best in this 
generation. 

The opening session was called to order by President 
Lamb and an organization effected by the election of 
J. P. Hynes of Toronto as speaker, and J. B. Nettleton of 
Detroit as secretary. Delegates were enrolled from the 
Architectural League of New York, the Society of Mural 
Painters, the Society of American Sculptors, the Civic 
Improvement Alliance and the Architectural Clubs of 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis. 


Washington, Toronto, 

The report of the Executive Board was presented by 
President Lamb, and that of the treasurer by Julius F 
Harder. 


The reports of the various standing committees 
were then read. 
The convention then adjourned to meet in Cot 


Hall at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. An a 
of welcome was made by Mayor Wells, followed by Presi 
dent Francis of the Exposition Company, and Director 
of Works Isaac S$. Taylor. President Lamb responded 
upon behalf of the League. 

After luncheon, as guests of the Exposition Company 
a tour of the grounds followed and an inspection made of 
the various exhibit buildings completed and in course of 
construction. 


At Tuesday’s session the affiliation with the Civic Al 


liance was unanimously ratified. The report of the Com 
mittee on Professional Ethics and Competition Code was 
read by Chairman Harder and discussed by the delegates. 

The method of carrying on the Current Exhibition for 
the coming year was discussed, and the report of tl 
Committee upon Current Work was read by the chairn 
Charles O. Pfeile of St. Louis. 

A committee was appointed to present names fot 
office of president. The balloting resulted in the elect 


L 


of William B. Ittner of St. Louis to serve until tl 


ne 
Ll il 


ing of the next convention at Pittsburg in May, 


sS 


19 1 
On Monday evening a public meeting was held at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and an address of welcon 


ne e 
Ih} 


livered by Professor Halsey C. Ives. A 


discussio1 
‘*The New Thought in Design ”’ was participated in 
Frederick 5. Lamb of New York, who spoke of ‘* T| 
fluence of the Movement upon Ornamentation.”’ ‘* L’Art 
Nouveau and American Architecture’ was brilliantly 
treated by Claude Fayette Bragdon of Rochester. In th 
absence of H. B. Herts of New York, Hugh M. G. Garde1 
discussed in an able manner ‘‘ The Influence of the New 
Thought in Design.”’ 

The papers by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Garden were very) 
favorably received and contained matter for a great de 


g al 
of profitable thought. 


We publish elsewhere in this issue 
the paper of Mr. Bragdon, which presents in a very com- 
plete manner the essence of the thought expressed in a 
slightly different vein by the other papers and covering 
the whole ground in a very efficient manner. Only our 
lack of space prohibits the’publishing of the other papers. 

On Tuesday evening a symposium was given by the 
St. Louis Architectural Club to the visiting delegates. 
Mr. Harder of New York served as toastmaster, and ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Lamb, C. Y. Turner and H. K. 
Bush-Brown of New York, J. P. Hynes of Toronto, Wii- 
liam S$. Eames and Hon. F. W. Lehmanof St. Louis. A 
portfolio of blue prints of architectural songs composed 








2 


and illustrated by Oscar Enders, poet laureate of the 
St. Louis Club, was presented to the guests, a fitting 
memento of an evening that will linger long in the mem- 
ory of those present 

In the election of Mr. Ittner the League has chosen a 
vorthy successorto Mr. Lamb. A founder of the League, 


he brings to the position a broad sympathy with the aims 
of the organization which, joined to executive ability of a 
yh order, should do much to enlarge the scope and pro- 


mote the usefulness of the Architectural League of 


L’Art Nouveau and American Archi- 


tecture. , 


J 
I L\UDE FAYETTE BRAGDON 
| ~ VERY man may be said to have either a Latin or a 
« Gothic mind That is to say, either he loves law, 
t; and finds delight in simplicity, sym- 
d everything implied by the word 
all for freedom of individual ex- 
e logic of the moment and not 
finding pleasure in complexity 
ind picturesqueness. 

re, t work of man’s hands, is the 
ace, it necessarily partakes of the 
t er of these divergent types; it is 
Got , sometimes one being in the as- 

es the the 
\ the Renaissance spread through Italy into north- 
( leal was displaced by the Latin 
is held practically undisputed sway 
tern world until the present time. 


1e name of L’Art Nouveau is 
ks, perhaps, the beginning of 
ndulum, since it is the first 


lar effort toward the re-establishment, 


ms of Gothic architecture, as in the 
e Gothic revival in England, but of the 
Got art, namely: expressiveness, 
reedom and individuality. It has spread 

ts enemies would declare like a pestilence 
France, Germany and Belgium; it has invaded 
é ind finer manifestation of it is to be 
land; but except as an influence it has not 

s side of the Atlantic. 

ld of the minor arts — in furniture, jewelry, 
ss and metal work L’Art Nouveau may be 
stified itself; but in architecture so much 
idmitted, and this is because that very liberty 
ancipates and renews the other arts becomes, 
tecture, sheer license. Necessarily the most con- 
of the arts, architecture at its best is always a 
in evolution, an accretion, not a creation; and 


one feels about the buildings designed in the style of 
Art Nouveau not only that they are creations, but that 
hey are the creations of an undisciplined and riotous 

igination. They are free, certainly, but they pro- 


voke us to the exclamation, ‘‘O Liberty, what sins are 


Paper read before the Fifth Annual Convention of the Architec- 
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committed in thy name!” The new manifestation has 
been wittily called ‘‘ Loop the Loop architecture.”’ It 
reminds one of nothing so much as the last convulsions 
of a dying angleworm. The forms are excessive, the 
lines are tortuous, and the whole effect is one of restless- 
ness and strain, relieved sometimes, it is true, by excel- 
lence of color, of texture, and by episodes of well 
wrought and originally conceived ornament. 

Even at its worst there is much in this new style of 
architecture to commend itself, if not to our admiration, 
then to our attention. Illogical and false it may be; 
but, when all is said, is it not better in principle than 
the style which it displaces, the latest survival of classical 
tradition that Roman toga which fits us ill, the folds 
of which we are perpetually readjusting, but which we 
continue to wear and to think becoming? I said just 
now that architecture is a conservative art, that it should 
respect tradition and follow precedent; but the modern 
world, its aims, its needs, its methods, are these not, in 
a sense, unprecedented? Architecture obeys a higher 
law and admits a sterner necessity when, ceasing to per- 
petuate traditional forms, tried by use and consecrated 
by beauty, it attempts only to be truthful and to show, 
ugly or beautiful, the living face of the Zeit-geist. This 
is the ideal of L’Art Nouveau, whatever its failure of 
achievement; and it is not too much to hope that out of 
its fantastic hurly-burly may be developed the first 
words of a new architectural language, more adequate 
for the expression of our civilization than that afforded 
by those inherited forms which, for lack of better, we 
continue to employ. 

Although as yet we possess so little of the imported 
article, we have L’Art Nouveau architecture which is all 
our own, not less radical and original than its foreign 
prototype, antedating it in point of time and much more 
deserving of commendation. I refer to the work of that 
distinguished architect and man of genius, Mr. Louis 
Sullivan of Chicago. I even hazard the theory that the 
influence of his work has been no inconsiderable factor 
in the birth of the new movement abroad. Ideas, like 
thistle down, travel far on favoring winds and take root 
in unexpected places. When it is remembered that Mr. 
Sullivan’s buildings in Chicago and at the Columbian 
Exposition aroused the interest of the French commis- 
sioners of the Museum of Decorative Art to such an ex- 
tent that they secured drawings, photographs and casts 
of his ornament for their museum in Paris, and that 
duplicates of these were obtained by many other similar 
institutions throughout Europe, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these examples exercised a potent influence 
upon the men in whose minds L’Art Nouveau was germi- 
nating. 

Mr. Sullivan possesses in an eminent degree what I 
have called the Gothic mind. He is strongly individual, 
a lover and a student of nature and at once a logician and 
a mystic. The Prudential building in Buffalo, which is 
perhaps his masterpiece, is entirely Gothic in spirit. 
Although it suggests the style in nothing except the 
soaring lines of its piers and the profuse and intricate 
ornamentation of its terra-cotta casing, one feels that the 
spirit of the great cathedral builders dwelt in the man 
who made it. Necessity determined its form and fenes- 
tration, and beauty has been achieved at the cost of no 
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compromise with this necessity. The exterior expresses 
the plan, and the ornament is of a kind well adapted to 
the plastic nature of the fire-resisting material which 
clothes like flesh its iron skeleton. 

I need not dwell, in addressing this assembly, upon 
the influence of Mr. Sullivan upon the younger members 
of the profession. This Architectural League of America 
is in a sense a living witness of it. While not all of its 
members accept his convention, regarding it as some- 
thing personal to the man, not suitable for imitation, all, 
I am sure, are in sympathy with his aims and subscribe 
to his formula, ‘‘ Form Follows Function.’”’ Like every 
artist of force and originality, he has many imitators who 
copy his mannerisms, and a few true disciples who have 
assimilated his ideas and work in their own way according 
to his methods. This little group,animated by the Gothic 
spirit, stands practically alone in the attempt to stem the 
rising tide of Latinism which floods the East and flows 
westward, for by far the greater part of the work and the 
best work now being done in this country is upon classic 
or neo-classic lines. The starved eye turns with relief 
from the crudities and eccentricities of certain dingy Chi- 
cago streets, wherein Mr. Sullivan’s influence is rampant, 
to the ordered and sumptuous facades which glitter in 
the sharp sunlight of Fifth Avenue; but the mind, unse- 
duced by superficial beauty, denies the eye its pleasure 
in them. After this masquerade,what possibly can fol- 
low? No answer is forthcoming. Like artificial flowers, 
these buildings seem animated by no vital principle of 
growth. Chicago’s commercial architecture, on the 
other hand, is like an ugly plant, which, having its roots 
deep in the native soil, may grow and put forth some day 
some rare blossom. 

For the exponent of the Latin ideal in architecture 
the way is pleasant and the rewards immediate and some- 
times great; but the man who, by conviction or by the 
constitution of his mind, enlists among those devoted to 
the Gothic ideal, dedicates himself to a certain measure 
of failure. It is not for him to assimilate the popular 
taste and reproduce it; he is self-condemned to labor at 
the foundations of a palace of art whose superstructure 
will be reared, if it be reared at all, by other and more 
skillful hands. But when time shall have precipitated 
the muddy elements of our modern life, I predict that 
he, and not the other, will be adjudged to have chosen 
the better part. Beneath the dense materiality of our 
civilization there is fermenting a leaven of spirituality 
which may usher in a period of faith like that which 
Europe underwent in the Middle Ages, when Gothic 
architecture had its origin; a period in which the soul 
comes near the surface of life, sweeping away existing 
conventions and creating for its expression a new sym- 
bolism and a newart. In such a movement the men who 
have all along followed the Gothic method of constantly 
inventing, and not merely reproducing, will have the 
least to unlearn and the most to contribute. 

The architecture of a nation is the mirror of the 
national consciousness. It cannot lie. If it seems to do 
so it is only the better to betray the falsity of the social 
condition under which it had its origin. The iron hand 
of Roman sovereignty, encased in the silken glove of 
Roman luxury, found its prototype in buildings which 
were stupendous, crude, brute masses of brick and con- 
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crete, encased in a covering of rich marbles and mo- 
saics. The ‘‘sad sincerity” of soul, the mysticism and 
fanaticism of the monkish Middle Ages found embodi- 
ment in the Gothic cathedral. The newest street 
facades of modern Paris publish French cleverness as 
publicly as the pages of Gz/ Alas, and betray French 
degeneracy as pitilessly as reports on alcoholism and 
vital statistics. 

The tall office building, America’s most characteristic 
architectural product, is in like manner a symbol of our 
state. Its steel framework, strong, yet economical of 
metal, held together at all points by thousands of little 
rivets, finds a parallel in our highly developed industrial 
and economic system, maintained by the labor of thou 
sands of commonplace individuals, each one a rivet in 
the social structure; and just as this steel framework is 
encased in a shell of masonry, bedecked with the archi 
tectural forms of alien civilizations, meaninglessly em 
ployed, so are we still encumbered with a mass of in 
herited religious, political and social ideas, which impede 
our free development and interfere with the frank expres 
sion of our national character. When we discard thes¢ 
old ideas for newer and better ones our architecture will 
mirror the fact by sloughing off its ancient encumbranc« 
likewise. This may seem a far-fetched conclusion, 
history shows that architecture, though the least plasti 
and animate of the arts, images at all times a nation’s 
character, changing as that changes. 

The public temper and the public taste are responsible, 
therefore, to a large extent, for the quality of the nationa 
architecture, but this does not at all abate the architect's 
responsibility ; it is for him to educate the public taste by 
building better and more beautifully than is demanded ot 
him. The difficulty consists in the fact that he, too, 
afflicted with the modern disability of over-sophisticatio1 
He knows too much and sees and feels too little; the 
free action of his mind is impeded by a mass of archzo 


logical knowledge, and this finds its way into his work 
to its detriment. He is too truly characterized by 
little girl’s definition: ‘‘An architect is a man who puts 
architecture into houses. Greek and Roman is th 
best.” 


To this sort of thing L’Art Nouveau comes asa whole 
some corrective. It calls upon him to throw away his 
classical crutches and learn to walk with his own strength 
Some —the radicals, the reactionaries, the ‘‘ Goth 
minded ’’ — will answer to this call of the New Art. The 
question then arises, to what sources shall such turn for 
inspiration, how shall they train themselves in proportio1 
and design, having abjured historic ornament, and having 
ceased to employ the classical formula? 

This question I attempted to answer at some length 
before this Convention two years agoin Philadelphia, and 
I can only reiterate, in brief, what I said then, that the 
architect should study nature, the human figure, geom- 
etry and music, because in all these he is still studying 
architecture, —the architects of the world and of the 
soul. 

By the study of nature I do not mean that he should 
go into the fields with a book and botanize, nor make 
sloppy water colors of picturesque scenery. These things 
are well enough, but not as profitable for his purpose 
as observation directed towards the discovery of those 
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simple 


and structure, 


such as the tracing of the spiral line, 
not alone where it is obvious, as in the snail’s shell and 
the ram’s horn, but where it appears obscurely, as in the 
disposition of leaves or twigs upon a parent stem 
He shou make sketches as an aid to observation, 
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the Pantheon. A tree is everything a perfect 
should be, for it is well and firmly planted in 
nd, strong and simple at the base, becoming by 
tible transitions delicate and various in its out 
nst the Its foliage conceals yet reveals the 
ind its mass, considered with relation to a 
s, has perfect balance without the repetition 
e Tf perfect symmet! 
ne t uman figure it 1S not necessary to 
iborat d carefully shaded drawings from a 
An equal number of hours spent in copy 
i] ng the plates of a good art anatomy will 
l t exercise for an architect, 
‘ familiar with the principal 
4 ns of the bodily temple and give 
nt lve to be able to indicate the figure 
{ Tt ra 
¢ e shoul ) vith squares, circles 
Nays { its lette blocks il 
ging them, making them into patterns 
il is did the Greeks He should 
rew ant ~ rhe geomet il ele 
‘ t T cate aesivens 
I do not mean the mastery of 
I mean that an architect should 
n is i in, and should learn the 
t it e may know the simple 
( res ne prin al consonant 
ay a little, he can translate this 
yi€ I 
S¢ vill be fe nd to be excellent train 
chitect, but there re certain deficiencies 
means supply; the lack, I mean, 
deeper insight, a mind alive to the 
ncance f the spectac le presented by 
( faith equal to believing that their 
¢ ss only await the alchemy of art to be 
al extraordinary beauty He must 
é fore the power will be his to perform 
I ta 
he tric lights in our city streets put out 
» the « sive cultivation of the mind blinds 
dimme vecause more distant radiance which 
the source of wonder, mystery and beauty 
te prate drearily of facts. Music alone still 
to t us above ourselves, but architecture had 
mee and might conceivably again. To ren- 
ecture potent in this wise, to make of it a living 
tiful thing and not a resuscitated corpse, this is 
which we architects should dedicate ourselves. 


has been the aim of the organizers and expo- 


L’Art 


not 


Nouveau. 


They offer us an inspiring 


f accomplishment, perhaps, but of en- 


better 
struction contained in a tree than in the 
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Recent School Building in St. Louis. I. 


WILLIAM B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT. 

SHERER. 

( yy. of the most hopeful signs of the time has been 
the activity that has characterized the building of 


BY S. L. 


institutions devoted to educational purposes. Nowhere 
has this activity been more manifest than in St. Louis, 
where the splendid group of buildings for Washington 
University is rising on the western heights that overlook 
the city; and which has also witnessed the construction 
of sixteen new and eighteen additions to old school 
buildings during the past five years. Consideration of 
the more recent of these buildings in their relation to 
architecture is the purpose of these notes. 








MAIN ENTRANCE, EDWARD WYMAN SCHOOL, 


In common with other cities, St. Louis was until re- 
cently content with school buildings that were ill adapted 
to the purpose, judged by the requirements of the most 
advanced educators of the day. Except in several in- 
stances, the earlier schools had little thought bestowed 
upon the architectural character of the building, the value 
of such treatment from an educational point of view 
being entirely ignored. With the organization of a non- 
partisan Board of Education, elected at large, and com- 
posed of men of character and educational attainments, 
and the appointment of an architect of ability whose en- 
tire time is devoted to the work, has come the notable 
change in the character of the public school buildings of 
St. Louis. 

Unlike most foreign and some American cities, the 
St. Louis Board of Education has not formulated a code 
of rules governing the planning and construction of school 
buildings other than a strict compliance with the building 
laws of the city, which provide that buildings of this 
class shall be fireproof. 

Commissioner Ittner has endeavored to develop a plan 
in line with the best and most recent development in 
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(For plan see plate form.) 
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school architecture; one that would insure improved hy 
gieni conditions and consequently preserve the health 
ind morals as well as promote the intellectual progress 
f the pupils, and at the same time invest the buildings 
lat measure of architectural fitness now recognized 
essential in training the minds of the pupils to the per- 


eption of the beautiful during the most receptive period 


Before passing to the consideration of individual 
buildings, it may be well to briefly summarize the gen- 


eral requirements that have influenced the plan, design 


in ynstruction of the schools, which are all of the gram- 
1 a bch le 
[he adoption of the almost universal rule advanced 
perienced educators, that a classroom should accom 
date t more than fifty-six pupils (the tendency being 
educe the number, as with fewer pupils the teacher’s 
s are less quickly exhausted, therefore insuring 


promotions), forms the keynote to and has 
gvely governed the planning. As authorities agree that 
ich 1 Dp 1 the gra nmar grade requires a space of six 


ee square feet and two hundred cubic feet of air space, 


ita room approximating 25 feet wide x 22 


and enable 


ve, and oice, the pupils With 


ceive proper light in sufficient 
e€asl i essible rom stairways 


ion oO 


wherein the central corridor, 

} onl Te ote . 

( h side, was necessarily dark, but 
possibie, outside light into the main cor- 


ally its entire length, thus insuring the 


Sit the success of the building depends upon 
yper quality, it naturally follows 
location of the windows domi 

} : } : ] ° » 
terior desig? In no case is the window su1 


the floor area 


i come from the left of the p pil, and pret- 
m one side only, in order to avoid cross lights, 
t 3 feet 6 inches above the floor and extend 
eiling, are located to diffuse 
ig ht This fenestration is possible except in 
ner rooms, which are usually lighted from two sides, 
vecause of amount of light required to properly 
ight the room, and in order that the design should 
receive fitting architectual treatment; it being mani- 
festly impossible to locate desks in all rooms so pupils 
will receive light from the left only, without enclosing 
he facade side of the room with a blank wall, some 
thing few architects deem essential. 
The general plan developed by these rigid require- 
ments is, necessarily, more or less similar in all of the 


schools, approximating in form to the letter E, except 


where kindergarten rooms are incorporated in the plan. 
[In all cases the sites have been wisely selected to permit 
ample space surrounding the building, thus affording 
generous playgrounds as well as good light and air. 

The basements average 13 feet in height (or a clear 
height of 1o feet under heating ducts) and have been 
planned with the view of supplying separate playrooms 
for boys and girls, accessible from outdoors, as well as 
affording space for the installation of the heating and 
ventilating plant, the storage of coal, and the toilet 
rooms. On floors above basement, corridors 17 to 20 feet 
wide afford direct communication to classrooms averag- 
ing 25 by 32 feet in size, with ceiling 13 feet 6 inches in 
height. Wardrobes lead from classrooms only, a radical 
departure from the usual custom of opening them upon 
the corridor as well as the room side, —an arrangement 
that not only gives the teacher full control over the ward- 
robe, but permits ventilation of the room through the 
wardrobe; the constant air passage carrying with it the 
vitiated air from the room as well as odors arising from 
damp clothing in the wardrobe, thus eliminating the 
disagreeable odor usually prevalent in schools. 

Staircases are located at each end of corridor, and also 
on the open side of corridor, which permits rapid egress 
in case of fire. In nocase has the height of the buildings 
exceeded three stories; the tendency in the later build- 
ings being two stories, with a high basement entirely 
above grade 

Heating and Ventilation. The buildings have been 
planned for the low pressure steam plenum system of 
heating and ventilation, a method that insures — regard- 
less of the state of the weather without or the humidity 
of the air within —a positive flow of pure, warm air, at a 
uniform temperature, into each room, and a consequent 
outflow of a like quantity of vitiated air through the ward- 
robe vents. The system has been designed on the basis 
of supplying each pupil with 30 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute, an amount exceeded by 20 to 30 per cent under ac- 
tual conditions. This delivers to each room 1,800 cubic 
feet of air per minute, and changes the entire volume of 
air in the room every seven minutes, thus insuring the 
health and comfort of pupils and rendering them capable 
of study and instruction. This is accomplished with a 
steam pressure of from 5 to 15 pounds upon the boiler. 
The system is arranged so the building can be warmed in 
mild weather by the exhaust steam from the engine that 
drives the fan (experience proves this is possible in our 
climate for one-third of the firing season), thus effecting a 
material reduction in the consumption of coal. 

Fresh air is drawn into the fans in the basement, 
usually from an elevation of about 30 feet above grade, 
through the tempering coils, where the temperature of 
the air is raised to about 60 degrees; it then passes 
through the fan to the heating coils, where its tempera- 
ture can be raised to any required degree; then impelled 
through ducts from the hot chamber to the various rooms 
and corridors. The heating and tempering coils are ar- 
ranged with a system of by-passes, so that the air heated 
may be taken from the hot chamber and mixed with the 
cooler air passing beneath the heating coils and tempered 
to any desired degree. The system is, therefore, very 
flexible and capable of many combinations at the will of 
the operator. 
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The heated air is introduced into the rooms about 
eight feet above the floor, the heat inlets being placed at 
or near the same end of the room as the outlet. The air 
is thus compelled to make a complete circuit of the room 
before passing out of the room through the wardrobe 
vent. 

During the summer months a system of cooling the 
air by forcing it through a water spray or cooling cham- 
ber can be adopted and the rooms rendered cool from the 
constant flow of cold air. In order to heat the building 
rapidly in the morning the systems have been arranged 
to by-pass at the fresh-air inlet, the fan drawing the air 
from the rooms, thus converting it into what might be 
termed a direct system for a sufficient length of time to 
thoroughly heat the building before fresh-air inlets are 
opened and the breathing process of the building begun. 
All toilet rooms are separately ventilated to a stack that 
is kept heated at all times. 

Construction. All outer bearing walls are of hard 
brick laid in Portland cement mortar; interior partition 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, EUGENE FIELD SCHOOL, 


walls are formed of hollow tile and plastered with cement 
plaster. The interior framing is of steel girders and floor 
beams, the spans varying from 1o feet 6 inches to 15 feet. 
Floors are constructed of a system of concrete and metal 
or of tile, capable of sustaining a load of four hundred 
pounds per square foot, exclusive of the weight of con- 
struction. All stairways are of iron, 5 feet. wide, the 
boxes of treads filled with concrete and covered with 
asphaltum, rendering them noiseless and non-slipping. 
The roofs are covered with slate or red shingle tile, ce- 
mented and nailed to concrete or sheathing; gutters are 
lined with vitreous tile bedded in asphaltum, copper being 
used only for the down spouts. Corridors are paved with 
granitic mosaic with 6-inch border and base of marble. 
Basement floors are granitoided, with an asphalt finish in 
toilet rooms. Classrooms are floored with maple laid on 
strips over concrete filling. The plumbing is of the most 
approved sanitary type and is installed, like the balance 
of the work, under a system of rigid inspection. Such 
woodwork as is used is of quartered oak and simple in 
design. All doors open into corridors, are leather cov- 
ered and equipped with floor hinges. 
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Equipment. Classrooms are equipped with - slate 
blackboards set 1 foot 9 inches above floor for lower and 
2 feet 6 inches for higher grades, and extending around 
all walls. The desks are of the single adjustable type, 
with aisles 18 inches wide between desks. A bookcase, 


ay 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, RALPH WALDO EMERSON SCHOO! 


shelf and wardrobe are provided for teacher, and cases 
are placed in the library, kindergarten and storerooms 
Drinking fountains are installed in corridors as well 


as 

in yards. The walls are painted in light colors, with a 
stenciled frieze, and a picture molding is placed at the 
ceiling line. The corridors are also treated in the same 
manner and serve for exhibition of photographs loaned 
by the Patrons Association. Kindergartens are deco 
rated with mural paintings typifying the life of childhood 
Each room has a self-winding electrical clock, regu- 


lated from principal’s office. Artificial light 
by gas and electricity. 


is furnished 


Cost. The average cost of fireproof rooms, including 
outwork (paving, fencing, etc.), has been $4,487, plus 
$533 for heating, a total of $5,020 perroom. Comparing 
these figures with cost of schools during the preceding 


five years shows the fireproof buildings have cost S17>- 
- HS / 
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less per room than former buildings not fireproof. The 
average cost per cubic foot has been twelve cents; this 
has increased to fourteen and fifteen cents, due to the 
advance in price of building materials and labor. 
Architectural Design. From the illustrations it will 
be seen that, with the exception of the Field School, the 
Tudor Gothic has afforded the architect a model for the 


style employed, although there has been no slavish ad- 
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erence to the style, which has been made subservient to 


the logical development of the scheme as a whole, some- 
thing the flexibility of the style permits. So character- 
eature of the Tudor style as transom bars has 


een omitted, because of possible interference with light- 
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ental to the design, if viewed 

style alone Where windows are 

led by mullions and transom 

s style is difficult of attainment 

tates a balanced disposition 

tes against any but a formal 

Since the fenestration is fixed, the designer 

De to rely upon mass and proportion 

f the material for the architec- 

ng The brickwork in Mr. 

( vell studied and made to play 

tant rt in accentuating the architectural 

portant feature much of their 

While t t mentioned seems peculiarly appro- 

e, because of its long and traditional 

ildings, the closer the adherence to 

{ to the making of a style, the less individual 

itect’s work Mr. Ittner, however, has invested 

s work with an individuality that is pleasing and a dis- 


at promises to be enduring. 
t School. The earliest of the schools, 
na marked departure was made from the design 
S ildings, was the school named in honor of 
1e poet of childhood, Eugene Field, a native of St. Louis. 
The design does not classify itself under any of the 
onventional styles, although it owes more to Spanish in- 


fluence than to anyother. This feeling is more apparent 
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in the attic story and overhang of the cornice, in the low 
gables and red tile of the roof, and in the towers, which 
connote well with the design of the building in general 
character as well as in detail. One naturally looks for a 
central entrance, but this feature has been omitted and 
entry is made through the basement openings, distin- 
guished by label inscriptions, to vestibules, which in turn 
open into a stair hall, and from which stairways in the 
towers ascend to upper floors. 

The basement contains separate playrooms for each 
sex, 76 feet by 25 feet in size, accessible through side en- 
trances; space for boiler, coal and fan room. The first 
floor has six classrooms 25 feet by 32 feet in size, with a 
small office for principal, and a kindergarten 30 feet wide 
by 50 feet long. Second and third floors have same dis- 
position of rooms, except the space over kindergarten is 
utilized for an additional classroom. Adjoining every 
room is a wardrobe having outside light and ventilation 
and accessible from classroom only. The corridors are 
20 feet wide by 106 feet long, thus affording ample space 
for rapid egress in case of fire. 

Exterior walls are of a reddish speckled brick laid in 
Flemish bond, with joints of white mortar, flashed brick 
being introduced at random. The gables and towers ‘are 
laid in a diapered pattern that adds interest as well as 
variety to the wall surfaces. Cream white terra-cotta has 
een used for the trimmings, a color that harmonizes well 
with the brickwork. 

The design exhibits a logical development of the plan, 
clearly expressed in a direct manner. It owes little to 


precedent, and withal is a well-managed composition, in- 
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vested with a quality of fine distinction. The cost per 
room was $5,600; per cubic foot, 1534 cents; total cost of 
building, $123,241. 

Ldward Wyman School. The Wyman was the first 
school wherein Mr. Ittner reverted to the Tudor Gothic 
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HENRY r. BLOW SCHOOL, 


Plans practically same as Wyman School 
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COTE BRILLIANTE SCHOOL. 


(Plans practically same as Wyman School.) 
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style for a model [It has not been servilely followed, how 
ever, but has been used in a free and individual manner. 
However admirable the forms that fitted conditions of a 
have not been used where they were 
not well adapted to the requirements of the problem. 
gains immeasurably by the grouping of the 

indows, which are of sufficient area to effectually light 
the rooms, but this characteristic feature of the style has 
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ires as stone mullions, molded jambs and label mold 


nes, in Omission necessitated by the limitation of cost, 
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essory tcrrace features are especially interesting in 
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s n the Emerson School, 
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vi i ( las itta ed l ¢ picturesque result than 
eding Ss ool, and one that suggests more 
eeling of English work of the Tudor period; 
e st , however, by his own point of view 
[t tinctly more s ssful than the earlier designs, 
. i S uned 17 turesqueness adds to, 
le with, a successful building from 
tarian stat nt It also appeals more strongly 
ari \ al appez rong 
t s therefore valuable in inspiring that 


ment which counts for much in 


A variation from the preceding plan results from the 
ion of a central wing, making the plan form the 

ter E. The same arrangement of stairways that 
btains in the Field School is also present in the Emer- 
son, the towers occupying the same relative position on 
plan. The entrances, however, as shown by the charm- 
ing illustration of the fore court, are more distinctive 
ind have been located and treated in a more logical 


manner, and the general result is somewhat more pleas- 


ing. The small groups of windows in the wings are 
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designed with the view of lending architectural effect, 
rather than for the purpose of light; that vital feature 
being derived from the larger groups of mullioned win- 
dows on the side elevations. 

The superstructure rests on a stone underpinning 
of singular charm, laid up in white limestone of long, 
thin courses, with wide joints of unusual depth. The 
walls are of red brick laid in English garden wall bond, 
with flashed headers; the openings being accentuated by 
jambs and trimmings of buff Bedford stone. A pitched 
roof covered with black slate, with ridges of red terra-cotta, 
crowns the building, which contains twenty-two rooms. 

The cost per room was $5,636; per cubic foot, 1434 
cents; cost of completed building, $123,992. 

Horace Mann School. The Mann School is on a much 
smaller scale than the schools heretofore mentioned, con- 
taining but nine 25 feet by 32 feet classrooms and a kin- 
dergarten room 25 feet by 40 feet in size. The plan il- 
lustrated explains itself, and the exterior design faith- 
fully expresses the plan. It follows the same general 
style that characterizes the Wyman School, and is not 
without interest for its simple, though well-considered 
design 

As will be seen from the detail of the entrance door- 
way, the brickwork is also of the same texture and char- 
acter as the Field and Wyman schools. 

The cost per room was $6,007; per cubic foot, 14 9-10 
cents; total cost of building, $60,070. 

Cote Brilliante School. This school is also Tudor 
Gothic in general feeling, quiet and refined to a marked 
degree, and recalls the aspect of English collegiate build- 
ings. Like the preceding schools, it is but two stories in 
height, —an element in design most effective in giving a 
desirable long and low line, which, in this instance, is 
terminated by the end wings and broken by the well-de- 
signed centralentrance. The grouping of the windows is 
also effective in imparting character to the building, which 
is in course of erection, and gives promise of being one of 
the most successful designs that has come from Mr. 
[ttner’s hand. 

It will contain a high and well-lighted basement, 
twenty-two classrooms, a kindergarten, a principal’s of- 
nce, storerooms, etc. 

The brickwork will be light red in color, laid with wide 
joints of white mortar. The roof will be covered with 
red shingle tile. 

The cost per room will be $6,758; pér cubic foot, 17 
cents ; total cost of building, $162,213, whichincludes wreck- 
ing and removal of the old school buildings and an un- 
usual amount of grading and yard work. 

Henry 1. Blow School. The plan of this school fol- 
lows the same lines developed in the Cote Brilliante School, 
and the exterior design also suggests and conforms in a 
measure to the design of the same school, differentiated, 
however, by the Dutch treatment of the gables that crown 
the end wings, and in the design of the main entrance. 

Like its prototype, it reveals its purpose in a clear 
manner, and is likewise notable for its dignified and well- 
managed design. It will contain 22 rooms. 

The cost per room will be $6,243; per cubic foot, 16 
cents; total cost of building, $149,840, which also includes 
wrecking and removing old school buildings and an ex- 
traordinary amount of grading and yard work. 
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Architectural and Building Practice in 
Great Britain. 


BY R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


N- attempting periodically to set before my readers 
| some account of what is happeningin the architectural 
and building circles of Great Britain I need to write rather 
as an American than an Englishman in order that some 











PUBLIC LIBRARY AT KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


Alfred Cox, Architect. 


link of general interest may be established. In doing 
this there are two courses open to me,— to give a chroni- 
cle of bare facts or to generalize ; and with this option 
there are two corresponding disadvantages, for bare facts 
can be only partially understood by those who are out of 
touch with the circumstances, while generalizations are 
apt to become unintelligible, to degenerate into mere by- 
plays of words which leave the reader no wiser than be- 
fore. My best path has seemed to lay between these two 
extremes. 

Such considerations as the foregoing are eminently ap- 
plicable to an exhibition like the Royal Academy. When 
my last letter was published in THe BricksBuILpER that 
exhibition had not opened, and now it has closed. We 
may be always certain that it will be heralded by achorus 
of dyspeptic criticism, — unfortunately art rather fosters a 
bad digestion and a bitter tongue,—and the occasion was 
not missed this year. The ordinary critics leave archi- 
tecture alone, because they know nothing about it, and 
the general public is not interested in it; which is per- 
haps the reason why the architectural room at the Acad- 
emy is such a favorite place for confidential meetings 
which have no concern with architecture, and why it is 
such a haven of rest from the other crowded rooms. The 
exhibits were much the same as those which have been 
hung on the walls for the past decade, comprising a num- 
ber of designs for public buildings,— such as Mr. Aston 
Webb’s additions to South Kensington Museum,— more 
than the usual proportion of ecclesiastical designs (by 
reason of Liverpool Cathedral), and domestic work. It 
is impossible to gauge from one exhibition whether any 
advance has been made or not, but certainly so far as the 
domestic work is concerned there was cause for congratu- 
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lation. Practically half of the two hundred and fifty ex 
hibits were of town and country houses. Even among 
the most trivial of these, done by quite unknown men, 
was seen a soberness which comes very acceptably after 
the rinsings of the Gothic Revival, while the large man- 
sions, where abundance of money might lead to undisci 
plined extravagance, exhibited a dignified character and 
admirable arrangement; such, for example, as the addi- 
tions to Cornbury Park, Oxfordshire, by Mr. John Belcher, 
or to Hatchlands, Guilford, by Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
Architects are following more and more in the essentially 
English manner of house design, such as | have illus 
trated in these pages; and for my part I can conceive of 
no more pleasing results. 

While speaking of the Academy it will doubtless be 
of interest to American students to refer to the new regu 
lations for admission to its schools which will come into 
force next January. There is no restriction as to age, but 


no student can compete for scholarships, prizes or medals 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
Alfred Cox, Architect 

who is more than twenty-eight years of age (formerly the 
limit was fixed at twenty-five). The architectural works 
required for admission are now a plan and elevation of a 
building, or part of a building, to be done from the can- 
didate’s own notes and measurements, not a geometrical 
elevation which might be taken from published drawings 
or prints, as hitherto; elevations of the orders, an origi- 
nal perspective, and a drawing of architectural ornament 
from the cast (all these as before). Instead, however, of 
the perspective and the drawing from the cast, a port- 
folio of not fewer than six original sketches of architec- 
ture may be submitted, one being an original design and 
at least two others shaded studies of architectural sculp- 
tured ornament. Then there is a change in regard to the 
works required from probationers on their admission, for, 
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VARD FLOOR PLAN, NEW SURGICAI 

( taken up bythe Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects,and the recommendations now adopted are practically 
those published in Tue Bricksui_Lper for September, 
7 that is, eight stretchers laid square end and splay 
end in contact to measure seventy-two inches and eight 
headers side by side thirty-five inches, with four courses 
ind four one-fourth inch joints to the foot. A margin 
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Mr. Scott is only twenty-two 
The committee hesitated to place the com- 
mission of erecting a great cathedral in the hands of one so 
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strongly pointed out to them by their assessors, Mr. Bodley 
and Mr. Norman Shaw; so that they eventually asked Mr. 
Bodley to codperate with Mr. Scott. This he declined to 
do, but offered to act as advisory architect. The com- 











HOUSE AT STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


Horace Field, Architect. 


mittee dissented, stating that unless their proposal were 
agreed to, the matter would fall through. Hence it was 
in these circumstances, and to prevent the competition 
becoming once more a fiasco, that Mr. Bodley finally con- 
sented to act conjointly with Mr. Scott. 

A start has been made 
with the setting-out of the 
ground for the National 
Memorial to Queen Vic- 

toria in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace, though a long 


time must elapse before the 
work is by any means 
complete. Two notable 
changes have been made 
in the scheme since it was 
last before the public. It 





FIFTH AND SIXTH FLOOR PLANS. 


THE NEW TOWER AT CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 


Alfred Saxon Snell, Architect. 
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seems that the building of London’s long-talked-about 
hotel-de-ville will be connected with the scheme, for the 
County Council intend to house themselves at the eastern 
end of the roadway that will lead from the palace to Chat 
ing Cross (the extension of the Mall), and we may expect 
the occasion to institute the largest architectural compe 
tition for many years. 

The reception of Mr. McKim was a most hearty one 
and appreciation for his work was general among those 
who saw the large number of photographs which he 
brought over on the occasion of the Royal Gold Medal 


presentation. Mr. Aston Webb, the president of the In 
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stitute, observed that Mr. McKim’s style 


on Italian examples and showed Frencl 


true artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth of 
ment, suitability of purpose, and absence of unn¢ 
or meretricious ornament; and while fo 
tional lines showed just that amount 
required, without which the best work must bs 
uninteresting. 

The new library at Kingston-on-Thames, shown ami 


the accompanying illustrations, is of a type of desig: 
would like to see more generally followed in this 
The building is of red brick with stone enrichments 
roof being tiled. 

At Charing Cross Hospital a new surgical 
nurses’ home are being built. The tower 
noteworthy for its two top floors of isolation ward 
are a special feature of the hospital. Besides bi 
well above all surrounding buildings, each room 
sides open to the air. .The sanitary conveniences 
placed in the projecting turrets and can be reached 
the wards by the open balconies only. 

Mr. Lutyens is always individual and the house at 
Overstrand is particularly characteristic in its treatment 

The Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham Road, 
London, has quite recently been opened and is a good 
example of the architect’s methods in emphasizing the 
vertical. It is a red brick pile. 

The Maurice Hostel at Hoxton needs no comment 
The architect is the son of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R. A 

The houses at Stanmore and Huntly, by Mr. Horace 
Field, are both built of red brick with white painted wood 
work and red tiles on the roofs. The entrance doorway 
to the nurses’ house at the new hospital for women on the 
Euston Road, London, W. C., is in white Portland stone; 


the shutters to the windows are painted green, 
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FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


." the recent annual convention of the International 
d Association of Fire Engineers held at Atlantic City, 
Perez M. Stewart, late superintendent of buildings in the 


New York City, read a highly in- 


terest up fireproof construction. In view of the 
rt ty afforded Mr. Stewart, while the head of the 
Ne \ 5 ng Department, to study the advance 
nt made in the design and construction of fire-resisting 
her circumstance that he is a 
lder of long practical experience, his recent paper is 
re thar rdinary interest Following are extracts 
SUPERIOR ryYPES., 
ite almost mental aberration 
estion t iy the efficiency of the better 
r f reprootl mnstructior No better proof can be 
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ss than the favorable premium rates 
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1 dand elas Roughly 
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>) the n titude of fire 
es ins é n, but not 
lg selt 
( S \ D€ yresumMp- 
( dience 
e review of e third 
c the mits Of a paper sucn 
1 @ my term of ofhce as 
DD ment Buildings, Borough 
M S opportunity was af 
stion of fireproof construction 
gpatrew phases of this 
| ‘ 
\ leration of the matter of fire protec 
ry owner that the introduction 
re will bring a fair return in re 
reased outlay, besides fulfilling a 
c é wes to his lessees, tenants, 
DEPARTMENT STORE HAZARDS. 
Several theaters in New York have had their insur- 
e rates materially reduced because of changes in their 
nstruction made at the instigation of the Department 
Buildings 
[hat the fireproof character of a hotel is a most 
esirable advertisement is indicated by the fact that some 


yprietors who cannot honestly claim that characteristic 


ittempt to deceive their patrons by untrue representa- 





the large hotels of New York maintains a 














room in a burnt condition as an indication of what can 











fireproof hotel without the knowledge of any 





»f the patrons or the proprietor. A fire that originated 
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in this room nearly burned itself out before any one was 
aware of it. 

‘‘This is preliminary to a question which I wish to 
ask: Why is so much in the way of municipal regulation 
given to the subject of theaters and so little to the sub- 
ject of department stores? 

‘*Municipal regulations all over the country provide 
for almost every contingency which may occur affecting 
human life in theaters or other places of public assem- 
blage. Department stores, however, seem to be passed 
over entirely in the requisites of the city fathers. 
Theaters and their management are provided for by a 
code as long as the moral law. In the case of depart- 
ment stores, however, probably three to five times as 
many people are allowed to congregate to the square 
feet of building occupied, and yet no adequate provision 
for their safety is made. 


FIREPROOF MATERIALS. 


‘ By fireproof materials is meant such as not only do 
not burn, but which, under the action of fire, remain 
intact and preserve their strength or the strength of 
those parts which they protect. 

‘¢ As an illustration of the distinction between incom- 
bustible materials and fireproof materials, we need only 
refer to the unprotected as against the protected or 


fireproof column. Cast iron certainly will not burn, yet 


the effect of the heat of a fire is well shown in the 
bulging and collapsing of the unprotected columns of 
the Hackett-Carhart building at the corner of Broadway 
and Thirteenth Street, New York City, last winter, 
causing nearly the entire roof and part of the floor below 
it to fall in. 

SPREAD OF FIRE. 

‘‘The danger of the spread of fire in a building 
increases, first, with the increase in area covered; and 
second, in greater degree with the increase in height. 

The danger is met in the first instance by providing 
fire stops in the way of brick walls or fireproof partitions. 
Any openings that may be necessary in these partitions 
should be provided with fireproof doors and windows. 

‘‘The spread of fire in a vertical direction is un- 
doubtedly most effectively guarded against by making 
the floors continuous and unbroken, that is, eliminating 
all openings in the floors and placing necessary means 
of communication, such as stairways, elevators, pipes, 
shafts, belts, etc., in shafts entirely separated from the 
rest of the building by brick walls. 

WHERE PROTECTION IS NEEDED. 

‘¢Such ironwork as is necessary for the construction 
of the shaft should be thoroughly protected by fireproof 
covering. No woodwork whatever must enter into the 
construction. The necessary openings must be provided 
with fireproof doors. For this purpose the fire under- 
writers’ door is the best, although for offices and resi- 
dence buildings it is generally regarded as impracticable 
on account of its unsightliness. In such cases doors and 
frames of metal or wood covered with metal, the so- 
called Kalimined process, which are now being produced 
in a variety of shapes and finish, can be well used. Door 
openings should be the only ones allowed in shafts. Where 
it is necessary to provide light, and it cannot be obtained 
by windows opening directly to the outer air, it can be 
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secured by window lights in the doors; or if that is not 
sufficient, by stationary metal sashes set in metal frames. 
In all cases the windows should be glazed with wire 
glass. 

‘‘ What has been said of elevator shafts applies equally 
well to interior light and vent shafts, except, of course, 
that in such cases the window sashes cannot be made 
stationary. 


EXPOSURE HAZARD. 


‘‘In a closely built-up location, no matter how much 
care or money has been expended upon a building to 
make it safe against fire within itself, there still remains 
the danger of fire damage, if not destruction, from the 
outside. Underwriters generaliy regard a brick wall in- 
creasing in thickness from the top down as the most sat- 
isfactory protection against the attacks of fire from the 
outside. 

‘* If a building can be inclosed in solid brick walls on 
all sides, carried three feet above the roof level, it would 
be practically safe against fire from the outside. But the 
public is not yet ready to sacrifice the space necessary 
for the interior courtyard that would be required for light 
and ventilation purposes under such conditions. 

‘*One of the most potent natural conditions tending 
to augment the fire loss is what is known as the exposure 
hazard. This defines the likelihood of a building to 
become ignited by a fire from without the walls. Tables 
of fire loss, covering a number of years, show that nearly 
one-third of the fire loss of the country is due to the 
exposure hazard. Fire is communicated from one build- 
ing to another in almost every case through wall open 
ings, through doors or windows, and to provide against 
this danger fire protectionists have devoted some of their 
best endeavors. 


FIRE DOORS AND SHUTTERS. 


‘¢ Since wall openings must normally be open more or 
less of the time, either to traffic or to the passage of light, 
the first form of protection took the obvious form of a 
sheet-iron door or shutter arranged to be closed at night. 
Practical experience, however, soon showed that any con- 
siderable amount of heat warped the sheet-iron shutter to 
such an extent as to seriously impair its usefulness. A 
great improvement on the iron shutter came with the 
design of the tin-clad wooden shutter, a device without a 
superior for many forms of wall opening protection. As 
applied to the windows of mercantile establishments, 
however, the tin-clad shutter shared with the sheet-iron 
shutter several defects. It did not admit a night fire in a 
building to be seen from the outside; it did not lend itself 
readily to the adaptation of devices to close the shutter 
automatically in the event of fire, and it was very un- 
sightly. 

WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


‘“‘Among the recent important fires showing the effi- 
ciency of wire glass windows in reducing the exposure 
hazard may be cited the Armour Lard Refinery, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; the Case Plow Works in Racine, 
Wis., and the Mitchell Wool Warehouse in Philadelphia. 
In each of these instances the spread of fire to very valu- 
able properties standing but a few yards distant was pre- 
vented through the resistance offered by wire glass win- 
dows in the walls of the adjoining building.” 
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Selected Miscellany. 


PULLING A BUILDING TOGETHER. 
“THERE are several things we understand better in 

this country than they do on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The St. Pancras Midland Railroad Freight 


Depot in London was visited by a fire, and under the in 





DETAIL BY BEEZER BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta ( Make 
fluence of the heat the girders, which to judge from the 
accounts were not protected at all, expanded sufficiently 
to throw the walls perceptibly out of line. Th el 
of the fire department and the chilling effect of ( 
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New Jersey rerra-Cotta Co Maker 


volumes of water which were thrown into t 


then caused a reaction which resulted in the walls bei 
gradually pulled back into position as the metal « 
An application of a similar principle has been oft ( 
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White Brick & Terra-Cotta Co.-*-Makets 
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during a storm which 
recently passed over 
the city. According 
to one witness the 
upper portion of the 
like 
gale. 


structure rocked 
a ship in a 

According to another 
nearly all the glass in 
the windows was shiv- 
ered in fragments and 
portions of the coping 
stones were hurled to 
the ground, while 
many confess to have 
been able to see a very 
marked 
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Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. 


its behavior in a storm, and to 


was test them the superintendent suspended a heavy plumb 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


Hawkins, Architect. 


Built of ‘‘Ironclay” Brick. 


a fine piano wire, dropping through a height of 


fifteen or more stories, the bot- 
tom being arranged to be self- 
registering. He was unable to 
detect the slightest motion dur- 
ing the heaviest wind storm. 
The 


oughly well built, isa thoroughly 


Flatiron building is thor- 
substantial structure, and while 
we would not be so rash as to 
claim that it did not move at all, 
doubt that 


one could have detected motion 


we very much any 


without the most scientific in- 


vestigation. If any one looks up 
against the sky toward any tall 
that 
point of 


stationary object, object 
seems to be at the 
toppling over. It is an optical 
delusion which is often noticed, 
and 


might easily account. for 


what observers claim to have 
clearly distinguished in connec- 


tion with the Flatiron building. 


IN GENERAL. 


The Atelier Donn Barber of 
New York City gave its third 
annual ‘‘smoker” on October 
the first. The projects rendered 
during the past year were ex- 
hibited, and talks were given by 
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DETAIL BY A. H. VINAL, ARCHITECT. 
Standard ‘lerra-Cotta Co., Makers 
pages of our September number. The roof is 
the closed shingle pattern of the Celadon Con 
pany, and the feature referred to is the special 
hip roll, designed for shingle patterns carrying 
the line of each course unbroken around th 
angle of the hip, which gives a quiet, and high 
artistic effect to the entire roof 
The Kendrick Promotion Company, Denve1 
Colo., are about to erect new plants fol 
| manufacture of common and high-grade bricks, 
MINNEAPOLIS GAS LIGHT CO. BUILDING. t b eiaabias The land which t! 
¢ : +) : PS . . a cemen an¢ piaster. e tana Men Chis 
Brick furnished by Columbus Brick & Terra-Cotta Co va . wee : ae : 
Terra-Cotta by Winkle Terra-Cotta Co. company owns, which is in close proximity to the 
Mr. Barber, Mr. Carrtre and Mr. Louis Met- 
calf, also by Professor Hamlin of Columbia 
College, and Lloyd Warren, chairman of the 


Committee on Education of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects. 

Eli Benedict, architect, has taken an office 
in the new building at No. 1947 Broadway, 
New York City, and would like to receive 


manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


E. Brielmaier & Sons, architects, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have opened a branch office 
at 640 Broadway, New York City, and would 
be pleased to receive catalogues and samples 
of building materials. 





Browne & Joy, engineers and architects, 


First National Bank Building, Birmingham, HARLEM CASINO, NEW YORK CIT) 
Ala., desire manufacturers’ catalogues and Alfred Zucker, Architect 
, samples. Front brick made by Ohio Mining & Manufacturing Co., Pf i & 


New York Agents 
Special attention should have been called 


to a feature of the tile roof of the house, Buena Park, city of Denver, contains millions of tons of clays 
[ll., George W. Maher, architect, shown in the inserted are particularly well adapted for the manufacture of t 
better grades of brick. This same land is also ric! 


cement material and lime rock in large quantities 


In the fall of 1872 the Union Akron Cement Com 
pany, through its Chicago house, furnished 2,100 bat 
rels of the Akron (Star Brand) Cement to the United 
States government, for putting in the lower part of the 
concrete foundation for the Chicago post office. 

Nearly twenty-five years afterward, during th 
spring of 1897, the Chicago post office was taken 
down, to make room for a new and larger building 

In the May, 1897, issue of the Cement and Engineer- 
img News, the following in reference to the concrete 
foundation is found: ‘‘In the wrecking of the Chicag¢ 
DETAIL BY CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS. post office, the contractor encounters a mass of 14,00 

Atlantic Terra-Cotta Co., Makers. cubic yards of concrete, underlying all foundations, walls 
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1e site, and involves a 


running since 


April 1 
The work 
of removal 
ot this 


large body 


cuted by 
the aid of 
numerous 
st¢ca Mm 
drills and 
dynamite 
Even this 
proves a 
slow and 
tedious 
process, 
and is an 
object les- 
son as to 
the respec 
tive quali- 
ties of a 
good and 
sometimes 
indiffer- 
ent ce 


ment.” 
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The following is an extract from a letter received by 
them from the Chicago House Wrecking Company who had 
the contract for taking down the old post office building: 


Cuicaco, ILt., December 3, 1897. 
Union AKRON CEMENT Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, —Answering yours of November 23, regard- 
ing foundation of the post office building, will say regard- 
ing its resistance to the drills and dynamite, that it was a 
very tough composition, and it was the worst thing we 
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IRVING NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Built of light gray Roman brick, made by Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co. 


ever ran up against. We had to drill holes every eight- 
een inches, and we used five times the amount of dyna- 
mite figured upon. It was very slow work, without any 
satisfactory results. Yours truly, 

Cuicaco Houst Wreckinc Company. 


The concrete slab mentioned herein, that was so 
tough and refractory, was made with the Akron (Star 
3rand) Cement. 


RAWING 


ARCHITECTURAL, MECHANICAL, 


PERSPECTIVE 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, 
COURSES OF THE GREATEST VALUE TO OFFICE MEN 
t AND STUDENTS. 
Correspondence courses also offered in Electrical, Steam 
and Civil Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, 
Architecture, Carpentry and Building, and a full curriculum 
of other engineering courses. 


























































In addition to their regular instruction papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) asa help in their studies. 


Illustrated 180 page Catalogue sent FREE on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at Armour Institate of Technology, Room 16D, Chicago, III. 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 
PLANS, EDWARD WYMAN SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS MO. 
\  Wittiam B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT. 
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LICKBUILDER. 
PLATES 74 and 79. 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ELEVATION, 


JY OF YOUNG PRIESTS), FORDHAM, NEW YORK CITY. 
OHN E. KERBY, ARCHITECT. 
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PLATES 75 and 78. 
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ASEMENT PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


CLUBHOUSE FOR THE LINCOLN HOUSE ASSOCIAT 
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PLATES 76 and 77. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


= ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT. 
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PLATE 80. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


PLANS, HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS AND FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAM BURNET TUTHILL, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT PROVIDENCE, R. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS 
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| HOUSE AT HUNTLY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, ENGLAND 


HORACE FIELD, ARCHITECT. 
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